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TV QUIZ FRAUDS AND THE NATIONAL HEALTH 


Out of thousands of words written about the moral shabbiness of America's TV indus- 
try come two dominant ideas: (1) the quiz show exposures are only the latest symptom 
of a national illness--debased moral values; and (2) schools face a rugged struggle if 
they are to equip the nation's youth with high standards. Here are press comments which 
bear out these ideas: 





Atlanta Constitution: "His (Van-Doren's) confession amounts to an indictment of mod- 
ern society and of our deteriorating sense of values and morality." 

Salt Lake City Tribune: "Society should take a long, hard look at its moral flabbi- 
ness. More has been revealed than the deception of a few individuals." 

Washington Post: "Corruption is epidemic. It grows and spreads out of the accept- 
ance of sleazy, shoddy values. It begins with the selection and seduction of the weak 
and opportunistic; and it ends with a debauchment of children." 

Wisconsin State Journal: "A nation already too cynical, too ready to believe every- 
thing good and decent is a little rotten, too willing to live with the philosophy that 


everybody else is crooked, so we might as well be, too, has been given a bitter dose of 
confirmation." 














At a Pennsylvania educational conference last month, British journalist Max Freedman 
said: "The classroom is a better world within the world. The classroom has a fairness 
that shames the rough standards of the world.” An Arlington, Va., secondary school 
principal, Harold Wilson of Wakefield High School, put it this way: "While children 
are in school, they are aware of and live by values quite different from those else- 
where in the community. It remains to be seen whether the school environment is strong 
enough to combat the onslaught." T. Edward Rutter, superintendent of Radnor Township 
Schools, Wayne, Pa., said: "There is no question about it that these events affect our 
boys and girls. This is a time when school and home must work together to keep them 
going in the right direction." 





{ 


-—— THE HIDDEN SCHOOL OF OUR CHOICES 





"Tf a school were to succeed in rendering its students incapable of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, in dulling their powers of rational judgment, 
debasing their tastes, fostering vanity and selfishness, leading them to cherish 
triviality and to be contemptuous of humane values, we would call it an evil 
school and wish to destroy it. Such a school does, in fact, exist--and we cannot 
destroy it. It is the school of popular culture...The forces which control this 
(school) are committed to no educational objectives. The goals are merely to 
induce the individual to purchase various goods and services or to provide diver- 
sion--for a price...Today there is no choice between being educated or uneducated. 
The choice is between being educated or miseducated...Miseducation is a torrent, 
education a trickling stream...The individual must be strengthened to the point 
where he may resist miseducation, equipped with inner resources so that he will 
not be overwhelmed. This is the educational task to which we must dedicate our- 
selves.'"' Robert H. Snow, director of adult education, Schenectady Public Schools, 
in October Phi Delta Kappan. 
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INTELLECTUALS INTO PEOPLE 


Behind the change from the USSR's Ten Year School to 11 years of school lies a single 
guiding force. The Russian government intends to "make people" out of its intellectuals: 
"If it is within the control of Communist Party officials," explains Martin Essex, one 
ident of the American Association of School Administrators, who has just returned with 
a group of American superintendents from a tour of Russian schools, "the country will 
remain classless. Thus, the movement to bring education closer to the people has polit- 
ical overtones. Over and above this, however, there is rather unanimous agreement that 
the theoretical approach to education has not served its purpose." 





Mr. Essex listed changes in the recent academic switch-over. They include: four 
days of school, two of work in industry, agriculture, or service in the Army; construc- 
tion goals which will provide one school for grades 1 through 8 and another for 9 through 
11; expansion of boarding schools, kindergartens for three-, four-, five-, and six-year- 
olds; more schools for the physically and mentally "defective," and new approaches to 
foreign language instruction. Under the latter plan, an entire school will study Chinese, 
for example, in all grades, often with a teacher who has lived several years in China. 





"Generally speaking," Mr. Essex stated, "the teaching method is recitation, assign- 
ment, recitation, with an apparent urgency in imparting facts for examination. Rarely 
does a pupil ask questions; discussion is uncommon. The political system does not re- 
quire individual thinking and decision making." 








-—— PASSPORT TO A MEETING 


"If you speak the language of the country you visit, you visit a different 
world than others do," says Richard L. Renfield, project secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, who served as interpreter for one of two groups 
of American superintendents recently touring Russian schools. é 





Renfield's ability to speak Russian served as a passport to a private one- 
hour interview with V.P. Yelyutin, USSR minister of higher education, who had 
promised the interview when he visited the United States this fall. (See EDU- 
CATION U.S.A., Oct. 1). Renfield was advised by Yelyutin's secretary to plan 
exactly what he wanted to ask. Accordingly, he lined up a series of questions. 
Here is some of the information he got: 





Under the new education plan, 20 percent of those entering universities come 
directly from the secondary schools, 80 percent must have worked two years in 
productive labor. By 1963 there will be two major types of secondary students-- 
those who go to classrooms four days a week and work two, and those who work full 
time and attend evening classes. Renfield's question concerning the quakity of 
education secured by day students compared to that of evening students brought 
an echo of the opinion of educators all over the world: "Basically, the quality 
of any education depends on the quality of the teacher." An engineer, Yelyutin 
explained, in order to earn the title, must have completed the full course of 5% 
to 6 years in a technical institute after secondary school. He must have written 
and defended a dissertation on "planning a factory which will make a certain item 
better than it has ever been done before." The public is invited to attend oral 
defenses of dissertations. 





Here are other Renfield observations gained from conversations with students, 
teachers, and the man-in-the-street: "We have been vastly oversold on what goes 
on in the Russian classrooms. We could learn a lot, however, from their extracur- 
ricular activities, their Pioneer organization, Octoberists, engineering clubs, @ C 
etc. One thing which greatly impressed me was the absence of disciplinary prob- 
lems. But a Russian administrator told a teacher; 'Your class is beautifully 
disciplined, but out of 40 students I would say only 4 or 5 are in attendance.'" 
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Diary of Devotion 


A homemaker and school board member talks to herself in this week's 
Saturday Evening Post--and gives the pubiic an unparalleled look into the 
daily crises and concerns of the citizens who run themselves ragged running 
our schools. "We're Always on the Spot," by Mrs. Bianca Bradbury, is her 
personal journal of a season on the board of New Milford, Conn. (population: 
6,800). "We are 12 plain citizens," she says, "...we plan, hope, scheme, 
fight, dream, knit, and doodle." Over her shoulder we hear curriculum 
hassles, read the fiery local editorial, rejoice at signing a good new teacher, 
hold our breath before the town meeting budget vote. Some opinions may not be 
for you, but the determination and dedication will gladden your heart. Here's 
a bouquet for any school board--and its superintendent. 

(Nov. 14 Saturday Evening Post, on stands Nov. 10) 











The Life in Their Hands 


H On this Sunday's "Bishop Pike" network TV program, "Parents and the Child's 
. Future" will be discussed by author-educator Albert S. Raubenheimer with 
the Right Reverend James Pike, Episcopal Bishop of California. Mr. Raubenheimer, 
vice-president of academic affairs at University of Southern California, is 
former president of Western Collegiate Association. Former head of state 
committees on mental health and on penal institutions, he'll probably have much 
to say about parent role in educating youth for membership in society. 
(Sunday, Nov. 15, 12:30-1:00 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Progressive in Perspective 


Going all out for the John Dewey Centennial is the Saturday Review, 
with a portrait cover, three major articles, many photographs, and a basket- 
ful of reviews of important education and psychology books. Among features: 








"John Dewey--100 Years After." Sidney Hook, famous disciple, sketches 
main outlines of the man's philosophy, indicates present-day relevance to life. 


"Opening a Second Century of John Dewey." Philosopher George Geiger 
outlines prospects for Deweyan thinking. 





"Creative Education," a major essay jointly written and signed by a 
group of younger Dewey scholars, reaffirms and extends his principles, and 
suggests new perspective on U.S. education. (Editor predicts proposal in 
this article for an education turning-point "may well prove to be of historic 
significance.") At any rate, not to be missed by any professional educator, 
advocate or not--the other side will be reading it‘ 

(Nov. 21 Saturday Review, on stands Nov. 17) 
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Eggheads and Moonshooters 


Firm warning to youngsters that only down-to-earth study will win tickets 
to the moon comes in "What the Space Age Holds for Your Children" in Family 
Weekly, the Sunday supplement magazine. Author ought to know--he is T. Keith & 
Glennan, head of the National Aeronautics and Space Agency. He predicts that 
space ventures will mean zooming career demands not only for engineers and 
physicists, but for botanists, geologists, geographers, etc., too. For instance, 
geologists will be first men off the ship onto the moon's surface. He stresses, 
"Your child will realize that exciting careers await only those willing to study 
hard from grade school on." (Nov. 15 Family Weekly) 








The Home Team 


Mildly annoyed, highly-amusing plaint of parent hit hard by new homework 
boom comes in "How's My Homework Going, Dad?" in this Sunday's Parade. College 
professor and journalist Jo Chamberlain confesses just a "C" in his one try at 
a school theme, says he’s confident of kids' ability to handle any assignment. 
(Overheard daughter say, "If Dad and Mother can do this stuff, we certainly can") 


~ (Nov. 15 Parade) 





Fractions Can Be Fun 


Article in December Woman's Day should delight publishers of a new 
arithmetic series. Report from Illinois school is called "It's No Mirage: 
Kids Like the New Arithmetic." Tells of "Seeing Through Arithmetic" series 
which breaks with tradition, uses no formal rules, but lets children discover 
the "whys" through problems. (Dec. Woman's Day, in stores mid-Nov.) 








“Children’s Choice” @ 


Smug smiles in store for men teachers in Coronet; a report in "All About 
You" department explains why young pupils respond better to male mentors. 
Finding 120 five-year-olds--boys and girls--making more progress for man teacher, 
psychologists explain that girls have switched allegiance from mother to a 
father figure, boys are differently sensitive to threat of a male authority. 
(Dec. Coronet, out Nov. 19) 





The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


The voters turned thumbs down on the $500 million bond issue for New York 
City school construction....The great majority simply refused to believe that 
it was necessary to provide additional debt-incurring powers for new schools and 
a modicum of other capital improvements....This newspaper (feels) that the city 
is up against an extremely difficult problem in building the needed schools without 
simultaneously starving other requirements....The voters insist upon less spending, 
which necessarily means doing without some things. But not those schools, we 
trust.--NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 





Village columnist picks REAL newsmen in town: "If you want to get a slant 
on all the news in the community, sit in at the local restaurant when those 
school bus drivers drop in for coffee.. Those boys are on the ball."--Elmer 
Byers, MARION (Wis.) ADVERTISER. 
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POSTELECTION TEARS AND CHEERS 


American citizens--of whatever shade of opinion regarding the alleged superiority 
of Russian state-guided education--last week entered curtained booths across the coun- 
try to vote on questions affecting schools. 


In New York, where 80,000 pupils are on part time, while another 95,000 attend stag- 
gered sessions, voters killed a New York State constitutional amendment which would have 
allowed the city to borrow half a billion dollars for school construction. The pre- 
election campaign, characterized by bitter debate, was itself preceded by a long, heat- 
ed argument between City Controller Gerosa and the city's school board over "school 
economies." Taking an active part in the bond campaign was Mayor Wagner, who stated in 
a postelection interview: "The error cannot be remedied next 
year or the year after. It can and will hurt the city for years 
to come....Mr. Gerosa was one of the factors in the defeat of 
the bond issue." 


In contrast to the New York electorate, voters in Louis- 
ville, Ky., approved by more than two to one a proposal to 
extend the special 50-cent school building tax for another 14 
years. Proponents of the extension had campaigned aggressively 
under leadership of Scott Detrick, Louisville School Board mem- 
ber. Known to his colleagues as Scotty, the 34-year-old grocer. 
father of two, made almost daily talks before civic associa- 
tions, organized a "dad's parade," and, according to the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, "introduced lots of other gimmicks never 
used before in a campaign like this." 





Courier-Journal Photo 
Supt. Omer Carmichael commented: "We are delighted and most aa ac Gh eee 

grateful to a great many people, but more than any other single 
individual we have to give credit to Scott Detrick for stirring 
up interest." Carmichael had warned that if the tax were not extended, staff salaries 
would have to be cut. Louisville board members called the extension of the tax a step 
toward merger of city and county school systems since the new city tax has the same ex- 
piration date as a similar county tax. 


Other election returns gave approval to a nearly $67 million bond issue for aid to 
state-supported colleges in New Jersey, a $23.5 million school bond issue in St. Paul, 
Minn., and a $30 million bond issue in Columbus, Ohio. Rejected was a St. Paul charter 
amendment that would have increased the limits of school and city budgets in 1960, ‘61, 


and '62; also, a $1.7 million school issue in Van Wert, Ohio, and a $4.8 million school 
issue in Findlay, Ohio. 





ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Consensus among Texas state legislators is that Gov. Price Daniel will call spe- 
cial session in January to consider teacher raises... Virginia State Pupil Placement 
Board,-on its attorney's advice that "a failure of the board to assign (Negro) chil- 
dren,..would, in his opinion, render members of the board liable to a citation of 
contempt," has assigned four Negro students to predominantly white schools... College 
Entrance Examination Board recently approved new tests in English composition as an 
addition to battery of multiple-choice tests usually given for college entrance; de- 
tails are being worked out by new Commission on English in Boston this week... Mon- 
tana state-wide study of education, from kindergarten through university, revving up 
to go with appointment by Interim Legislative Committee on Education--created by 
1959 legislature--of James F. Nickerson, dean of education at Montana State College, 
as study director. 








Measured by the column inch, biggest news in American education today 

is not third-grade French, junior high science, or senior high calculus. 

It is adult education. This year a record number of adults, 35 million, 

are enrolled in classes, only one-fourth of them working toward formal @ 
degrees. The rest are studying noncredit Russian, real estate, litera- 

ture classics, the United Nations, art, new agricultural methods, and a 

host of other subjects. Ambrose Caliver, chief of the adult education 
section of the U.S. Office of Education, says the trend is away from 
bridge-playing and cake-decorating; adult education today is serious. 

















Take the program offered by the Adult Education Department of the San Jose (Calif.) 
United School District as an example. At centers located throughout the city adults 
are studying Indian and Chinese relations with Russia, geography of the Middle East and 
Africa, foreign languages, psychology, and philosophy. 





> Education for adult groups in private homes is gaining popularity in other places on 
the Pacific Coast. Latest communities to adopt neighborhood programs are Portland, Ore., 
and Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. In Portland, the Extension Center sponsors courses in 
Great Music and Crossroads of Man (a comparative study of ethics of various cultures). 
Discussion leaders are from nearby colleges. In Palos Verdes Estates, families have 
opened their homes to University of California extension classes on subjects such as 
"Soviet Challenge to American Economy" and "Values in Conflict: The American Century 
in Theory and Practice."' Ordinarily classes meet one night a week, from 8 to 10. 


» In contrast to the above is an adult education program that will begin in January 
in the Carolinas, Alabama, and eastern Tennessee. It is a mass attack against illiter- 
acy, bringing more than one million adults an opportunity to learn to read and write. 
The method? Television time, donated by 10 commercial TV stations and the state edu- 
cational network of Alabama. 





— "After all the public discussion about why Johnny can't read, it's about time some © 
body asked why Johnny can't sit in the shade during recess. It certainly isn't the 
fault of the Iowa legislature. One of the first things (they) did when they held their 
1882 session was pass the shade-trees-in-Iowa-school-yards law:...'The board of each school 
corporation shall cause to be set out and properly protected 12 or more shade trees on 
each schoolhouse site where such trees are not growing...’ The state department of 
public instruction...admits it has not enforced the shade tree law stringently...Shade 
trees are recommended by state consultants in the planning of new school buildings, 
but little attention is paid to counting the number of shade trees on existing school 
grounds to see if the legal minimum is met...Two significant questions remain unanswered: 
(1) What shade tree standards are the Russians using? (2) Who said Johnny wanted to 
sit in the shade during recess?"--Jack Magarrell, Des Moines Register. 








& Newsmakers: Thomas H. Hamilton, formerly vice-president for academic officers at 
University of Michigan, installed as president of State University of New York, succeed- 
ing William S. Carlson, who resigned. >» Joseph L. Fisher, secretary and associate di- 
rector of Resources for the Future, elected to position of president and executive 
director, succeeding Reuben G. Gustavson, who is "retiring" to his favorite career, teach- 
ing, at University of Arizona. >> Winston Brown, superintendent of Waukesha County 
(Wis.) schools, newly installed head of County and Rural Area Superintendents of America. 
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